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W.  A4.  Mayne,  President;  W.  C.  Dies,  Treasurer.  F.  J.  L.  Woodcock, 
Secretary,  hospitalized  prior  to  picture  taking. 


IN  RETROSPECT 

Reunion!  June  16th  to  June  22nd,  1957.  This  is  now  a glorious  memory  of  a week 
filled  with  social  and  business  activities,  of  a week  filled  with  enjoyment  and  the  happy 
and  sometimes  poignant  memories  which  flood  the  minds  of  service  men  and  women 
gathered  in  reunion. 

A good  many  things  contribute  to  the  success  of  such  an  event  but  to  recount  even 
most  of  them  would  take  unlimited  time  and  space.  However,  I would  like  to  include 
here  the  most  important  of  the  contributing  factors  which  made  our  Reunion  such  a 
smashing  success,  in  spite  of  the  terrific  heat.  Hot!  wasn’t  it? 

The  initial  contribution  was  made  by  Fred  Woodcock  and  his  Reunion  Committee. 
Under  his  imaginative  guidance  and  his  capacity  for  detail,  combined  with  the  hard 
work  of  his  Committee,  the  Reunion  grew  from  a few  sketchy  ideas  into  the  full 
enjoyable  week  which  you  all  experienced.  Coupled  with  this  was  the  tremendous 
assistance  given  to  us  by  such  friends  as  our  own  Ladies’  Auxiliary,  D.V.A.,  personal 
friends  in  other  kindred  Associations,  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  St.  John  Ambulance 
Brigade,  and  many  others  which  space  does  not  permit  to  mention.  Then  too,  there 
was  every  one  of  you  with  your  active  participation  and  keen  enjoyment  of  every 
function.  Without  your  tremendous  response  to  our  invitation,  your  active  participation 
and  your  evident  pleasure  it  would  have  been  a dismal  failure  and  not  a tremendous 
week,  long  to  be  remembered. 

As  your  President,  on  your  behalf  I thank  the  Reunion  Committee  for  their  splendid 
effort  in  organizing  such  a successful  event.  On  your  behalf  I also  wish  to  thank  the 
many  sponsors  of  our  various  social  functions,  which  formed  a great  part  of  our  reunion. 
Also,  on  behalf  of  the  Reunion  Committee,  I wish  to  thank  the  sponsors  for  their 
generous  and  willing  response  to  our  requests. 

In  retrospect  it  was  a grand  Reunion,  the  memory  of  which  I know  will  live  in  your 
minds  until  we  have  the  opportunity  to  get  together  again. 


W.  M.  Mayne. 
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ON  THE  ROAD  TO  REHABILITATION 


From  the  time  a front  line  fighter  loses  his  sight,  one  of  the  questions  uppermost  in  his 
mind  is,  “Where  do  I go  from  here?”  As  strength  and  health  return  with  hospitaliza- 
tion, he  finds  that,  amid  surroundings  devised  for  the  sighted,  he  is  more  and  more  the 
square  peg  in  the  round  hole,  and  the  question  intensifies. 

The  answer  proved  to  be  a happy  one  for  war  blinded  Canadians.  Residences  and 
training  centres  in  England  and  Canada  provided  understanding,  comradeship  and 
guidance.  They  acted  as  havens  in  which  to  gain  perspective,  then  as  training  centres 
on  the  road  to  rehabilitation. 

The  following  pictures  and  commentary'  by  those  readily  identified  with  them,  will 
bring  back  familiar  memories  to  the  Canadian  war  blinded.  The  missing  links  irl  the 
chain  are  the  buildings  at  Church  Stretton,  Shropshire,  taken  over  by  St.  Dunstan’s 
when  forced  by  air  raids,  to  evacuate  London  in  the  early  days  of  World  War  2.  Tiger, 
Longmynd,  Brockhurst,  Battlefield— to  mention  a few. 

ST.  DUNSTAN’S 

Early  in  1915,  four  blinded  soldiers  who  had  been  sent  back  from  the  battlefields  of 
France,  for  hospital  treatment  in  Britain,  came  to  the  notice  of  the  late  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  Bart.,  G.B.E.,  who  later  received  them  in  a small  hostel  in  the  Bayswater 
Road,  London— and  so  a great  idea  was  born. 

For  soon  other  men  came  to  him  for  help  and  advice  and  on  the  26th  of  March  of 
that  year  the  organization  which  was  to  become  world  famous,  began  its  work  at  the 
house  “St.  Dunstan’s”  on  the  Outer  Circle  of  Regent’s  Park,  London.  The  building 
received  its  name  from  a big  clock  which  was  bought  during  the  demolition  of  St. 
Dunstan’s  Church  in  Fleet  Street  in  1830  and  was  removed  to  the  house  in  Regent’s 
Park  by  the  then  owner,  the  Marquess  of  Hertford.  In  1921,  the  headquarters  were 
moved  to  the  Inner  Circle  of  Regent’s  Park,  but  the  name  “St.  Dunstan’s,”  which  had 
become  world  known  by  this  time,  was  retained.  The  original  house  on  the  Outer 
Circle  has  now  been  pulled  down  and  a modern  residence  built  on  the  site. 

The  premises  on  the  Inner  Circle  remained  in  the  possession  of  St.  Dunstan’s  for 
many  years  as  headquarters,  but  were  destroyed  by  enemy  action  during  World  War  2. 

From  the  very  beginning,  St.  Dunstan’s  was  recognized  as  the  centre  for  the  training 
and  aftercare  of  all  war  blinded  men  and  women,  and  the  policy  of  Sir  Arthur,  that 
men  should  “learn  to  be  blind”,  has  been  followed  ever  since. 

The  founder  died  in  1921  and  his  wife,  Lady  (Arthur)  Pearson  then  became  the 
President  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  an  office  she  held  until  1948  when  she  was  succeeded  by  her 
son,  Sir  Neville  Pearson,  Bart. 


Some  of  the  original  buildings, 
St.  Dunstan's,  Regent's  Park, 
London,  England. 
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SIR  IAN  FRASER 


Sir  Ian  Fraser,  C.H.,  C.B.E.,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  St.  Dunstan’s  since  the  death  of  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson  in  1921,  sent  the  following  message  to  our  members,  during  the  Reunion: 

“Both  Lady  Fraser  and  I would  like  to  send  our  very  best  wishes  to  all  our  many 
blind  friends  in  Canada,  especially  to  those  among  you  who  came  to  St.  Dunstan’s 
during  both  world  wars  for  their  early  rehabilitation  and  training. 

“As  the  war  years  recede  fewer  war  blinded  men  and  women  come  to  St.  Dunstan’s 
each  year,  but  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  forty  new  cases  were,  nevertheless, 
admitted  to  our  benefits  during  the  past  year,  of  whom  nineteen  were  men  who  served 
in  World  War  I and  twenty-one  were  casualties  from  World  War  II.  Apart  from  the 
older  men,  they,  like  thousands  of  St.  Dunstaners  before  them,  are  now  being  taught 
to  overcome  their  disability  and  to  realize  above  everything  else  that  life  must  and 
will  go  on,  and  that  with  proper  training  and  the  right  mental  approach  to  meet  the 
problems  that  lie  ahead,  there  is  still  much  that  can  be  accomplished  and  enjoyed  by 
a blind  person. 

“From  all  of  us  here  at  St.  Dunstan’s,  England,  may  we  send  our  best  wishes  for  a 
very  happy  reunion  and  our  hope  that  you  will  all  enjoy  good  health  and  good  fortune 
for  many  years  to  come.” 

OVINGDEAN 

Ovingdean,  the  modern  Training  Centre,  Holiday  and  Convalescent  Home  of  St. 
Dunstan’s  in  Sussex,  was  opened  in  1938— a building  planned  to  catch  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  sunshine  and  air,  and  to  give  the  utmost  comfort  and  happiness 
to  the  war  blinded  men  and  women  who  were  to  be  its  guests.  Quiet  rooms  for  those 
who  were  ill,  sunny  and  cheerful  lounges  for  those  who  were  on  holiday  or  convalescing, 
delightful  sunny  terraces  for  all,  splendidly  equipped  workshops  and  training  rooms, 
and  numberless  devices  for  ensuring  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  blind,  at  the  same 
time  allowing  them  the  utmost  freedom  of  movement— make  the  St.  Dunstan’s  Oving- 
dean home  a model  of  its  kind. 

Ovingdean  was  taken  over  by  the  British  Admiralty  during  the  1939-45  war  when 
St.  Dunstan’s  moved  to  Church  Stretton  in  Shropshire,  and  it  was  there  that  so  many 
of  the  men  and  women  blinded  in  World  War  2,  including  many  Canadian  Service- 
men, received  their  early  training. 

The  Ovingdean  home  was  re-opened  as  a St.  Dunstan’s  Centre  in  1945  for  further 
training  and  as  a holiday  home,  and  is  visited  by  the  blind  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Ovingdean,  Sussex 


on  the  south  coast  of  England. 


Ian  Fraser. 
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PEARSON  HALL 


The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  was  granted  its  National  Charter  on 
March  30th,  1918.  Temporary  classes  were  opened  in  the  headquarters  of  The  Canadian 
National  Library  for  the  Blind  at  142  College  Street,  Toronto,  in  April  of  that  year. 

In  October,  1918,  a residence  with  grounds  at  186  Beverley  Street  was  leased  and 
renovated  as  the  CNIB  Residence  and  Training  Centre  for  the  War  Blinded.  The  house 
had  been  built  by  the  Honourable  George  Brown  in  1870.  Mr.  Brown  was  the  founder 
of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  was  one  of  the  Fathers  of  Confederation. 

Mrs.  George  Riddell  was  Convener  of  the  House  Committee  which  not  only  assisted 
substantially  in  the  redecoration  and  furnishing  of  the  residence,  but  as  well  did  much 
to  leaven  the  adjustment  and  training  period,  through  dances,  parties  and  other  social 
activities.  A loyal  and  active  group  of  V.A.D.  s rendered  never-to-be-forgotten  service 
throughout  the  whole  training  period. 

While  the  Residence  had  been  occupied  since  early  November,  1918,  the  formal 
opening  took  place  on  January  5th,  1919,  when  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  was  present  in 
Toronto  with  his  son,  Neville,  and  his  Secretary,  Miss  Goole.  With  Sir  Arthur’s  consent 
the  premises  were  given  the  name  Pearson  Hall.  Following  Sir  Arthur’s  death,  Lady 
Ethel  Pearson  had  a special  St.  Dunstan’s  standard  designed  by  the  College  of  Heralds 
and  presented  a replica  of  this  standard  to  the  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Association  of  War 
Blinded.  Members  of  the  Association  subscribed  the  necessary  funds  and  erected  a 
bronze  plaque  to  his  memory  in  the  front  hall. 

Early  in  1922  the  training  program  for  the  first  war  blinded  at  Pearson  Hall  was 
concluded.  Thereafter  the  premises  were  fully  occupied  by  the  National  Headquarters 
and  Ontario  Division  services  of  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
subject  to  the  reservation  of  club  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  and  bedrooms  for  transients 
on  the  top  floor  of  the  original  Pearson  Hall  building.  Thus,  the  Pearson  Hall  premises 
served  the  War  Blinded  of  both  the  First  and  Second  Great  Wars  for  a period  of  37 
years.  The  happy  times,  the  encouragement  and  the  many  friends  made  there  will  never 
be  forgotten. 

E.  A.  Baker. 


Pearson  Hall  at  186  Beverley  St.,  Toronto — an  important  landmark 
to  all  the  blind  in  Canada  and  the  war  blinded  in  particular. 


BAKER  HALL 


Greetings  to  you  all  at  this  fourth  reunion  and  especially  a welcome  to  our  Baker  Hall 
family  which  numbered  125.  This  message  is  going  to  be  composed  of  “Do  you 
remember?”. 

Do  you  remember  that  Lady  Kemp  and  her  daughter  Katherine  made  possible  Baker 
Hall  and  the  home  furnishings  in  the  special  comforts  that  please  men— bright  colors 
and  comfortable  furniture? 

Do  you  remember  the  Women's  Committee  of  which  I had  the  honour  of  being  the 
chairman  who  planned  the  social  activities  and  who  were  always  there  at  the  tea  hour 
to  welcome  you  home  after  the  day  at  school? 

Do  you  remember  the  special  attentions  of  our  devoted  house  mothers— Miss  Farmer, 
Mrs.  McLaren,  Mrs.  Brown,  Miss  Hughes;  and  Mrs.  Ewart  at  the  Annex  with  Margaret 
Munroe  and  Mary  McKay  to  assist  as  secretary? 

Do  you  remember  how  faithfully  the  Red  Cross  Corps  served  us  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  Baker  Hall,  filling  in  wherever  the  need  arose? 

Do  you  remember  the  stag  nights  that  our  very  good  friend  Mr.  Hamilton  Brown 
started  and  with  the  help  of  Hunter  Bishop  and  the  James  family  made  possible  so 
many  stimulating  evenings?  Many  may  not  know  that  Mr.  Brown  died  two  years  ago. 

Do  you  remember  those  happy  Sundays  when  Mr.  Leonie  came  and  barbered  and 
gave  you  all  such  a good  time  as  well?  Many  of  you  will  be  sorry  to  miss  seeing  him  at 
the  reunion.  He  died  suddenly  last  fall. 

Do  you  remember  all  the  special  kindnesses  of  Ted  Reed,  Don  Sutherland  and  Bryce 
Jones? 

Our  University  students  will  remember  with  great  appreciation  the  members  of  the 
Junior  League  who  read  to  them  all  through  their  course. 

So  I hope  this  greeting  will  bring  back  to  your  minds  the  happy  times,  the  ordinary 
everyday  happenings,  the  stag  nights,  the  dances,  the  picnics,  our  parties  and  weddings. 
We  are  all  looking  forward  to  visiting  with  you  and  remembering  together  the  good 
old  days. 

Elsinore  C.  Burns. 


Baker  Hall,  78  Admiral  Road,  Toronto,  purchased  by  Lady  Kemp 
for  use  as  a residence  for  the  War  Blinded  of  World  War  2 in 
training  at  the  CNIB's  War  Blinded  Training  School  at  Pearson 
Hall. 


BAKER  WOOD 

To  honour  Lieut-Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  O.B.E.,  M.C.,  Croix  de  Guerre,  B.Sc.,  LL.D., 
CNIB  managing  director  and  Mr.  Lewis  M.  Wood,  C.B.E.,  charter  member  and  first 
president  of  the  Institute  from  1918  to  1954,  the  new  premises  have  been  called 
“BAKER  WOOD”.  A residence  for  140,  designed  especially  for  the  Blind,  complements 
the  vocational  training,  recreation  programme,  workshop  facilities  and  numerous  special 
services  that  make  this  new  all-purpose  CNIB  centre  one  of  the  most  outstanding  in 
the  world.  Assisting  more  than  22,000  blind  Canadians,  CNIB  operates  some  twenty-two 
modern-designed  buildings  providing  residence,  adjustment-training  and  complementary 
services  in  all  major  cities  in  Canada.  CNIB  offers  a day  and  night  contact  for  the 
sightless  that  is  as  near  as  the  telephone.  To-day  the  Institute  enjoys  the  active  volunteer 
friendly  aid  of  thousands  of  Canada’s  leading  citizens,  and  the  financial  support  of  the 
great  Canadian  public  in  every  province  of  our  country. 

To-day  CNIB  service  covers  a multitude  of  activities  from  summer  camps  to  drama 
clubs,  from  residential  care  to  travel  concessions.  Including  the  volunteers  whose 
assistance  makes  the  programme  possible,  CNIB  is  a national  and  community  organiza- 
tion bringing  together  the  efforts  of  thousands. 

BAKER  WOOD  is  also  the  source  of  many  a new  project  which  reflects  across  the 
nation  and  offers  still  greater  opportunities  to  blind  Canadians.  Truly  a milestone  in 
the  history  of  CNIB,  the  opening  of  BAKER  WOOD  on  April  16th,  1956,  marked  the 
beginning  of  a new  era  for  the  Blind,  and  an  important  beacon  to  rehabilitation  across 
the  globe. 

As  the  aerial  picture  indicates,  it  is  514  acres  of  floor  space  in  the  centre  of  a spacious 
14  acres  of  attractive  grounds.  The  bright  and  colourful  working  areas  of  the  numerous 
connected  buildings,  coupled  with  a view  of  the  Blind  at  work,  is  an  amazing  revelation 
to  the  thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  take  advantage  of  the 
conducted  tours  over  the  entire  premises.  The  Fragrant  Garden,  almost  surrounded  by 
buildings,  attracts  many  sighted  visitors  from  around  the  area  as  well  as  being  a source 
of  enjoyment  to  the  Residents  and  entire  staff  of  CNIB. 

The  centre  brings  under  one  roof  the  National  Administration  and  Ontario  Divisional 
Offices,  a residence  for  140,  a national  library  with  a capacity  for  150,000  talking  books 
and  20,000  touch-type  volumes,  a vocational  training  quarters  with  proper  classroom 
facilities,  workshops,  stands  department,  and  intensified  prevention  of  blindness  pro- 
gramme, a recreation  wing  with  club  rooms,  hobby  rooms,  auditorium,  and  of  course, 
our  very  attractive  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Association  of  War  Blinded  Lounge. 


Avenue. 


GET  TOGETHERS 


In  the  warm  sunshine  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, June  19th,  Lady  Kemp  entertained 
Canada’s  war  blinded  and  their  escorts  with 
a Garden  Party  at  Castle  Frank.  Its  spacious 
lawns  and  shady  trees  provided  an  ideal  setting 
to  bump  into  old  comrades  for  the  first  time 
in  ten  years. 


One  of  our  war  blinded  members  of  the 
Women’s  Division,  Mrs.  Ruth  Slater  in  wheel 
chair,  and  her  escort,  Mrs.  Helen  VanBrabant, 
chatting  with  Colonel  Baker  left,  and  Captain 
Woodcock,  centre. 


The  delightful  T.  Eaton  Co.  luncheon  at 
the  Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club  was  followed 
by  small  groups  wandering  leisurely  about  the 
island,  enjoying  the  boats,  water  and  lovely 
warm  sunshine. 


“A  bunch  of  the  boys  were  whooping  it  up” 
at  the  War  Amps  “Better  ’Ole”. 

Remember  the  Stag  Party  given  by  the 
Toronto  Branch,  War  Amps  Club?  The  refresh- 
ments and  entertainment  were  the  climax  to 
a busy  day  on  Wednesday,  June  19th. 


President  W.  M.  Mayne,  left,  and  F.  J.  L.  Wood- 
cock, Past  President  and  Secretary,  presenting  Miss 
Clara  M.  Sutherland  with  a gold  Braille  wrist 
watch  as  a further  token  of  our  Association’s  inesti- 
mable regard.  Miss  Sutherland  was  made  an 
Honorary  member  of  our  Association  in  1922  and 
Honorary  Vice  President  in  1947,  for  her  outstand- 
ing sendees  to  the  war  blinded  of  Canada.  Ironically, 
after  years  of  a faithfully  dedicated  life  to  the 
blind  veterans.  Miss  Sutherland’s  sight  failed  and 
she  became  a registrant  of  CNIB  in  June,  1957. 
She  has  faced  the  handicap  of  blindness  with  the 
same  courage  and  resolution  she  inspired  in  so 
many  blind  veterans  since  being  a V.A.D.  in  World 
War  I. 


The  first  Braille  watch  ever  presented  to  a sighted 
associate. 

Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  right,  presenting  a gold  Braille 
watch  to  Brigadier  J.  L.  Melville,  C.B.E.,  M.C.,  and 
Bar,  as  a token  of  our  Association’s  continued 
friendship  and  esteem  to  the  most  humanitarian 
chairman  the  Canadian  Pension  Commission  has 
ever  had.  Brigadier  (Jimmy)  Melville  was  made 
an  Honorary  life  member  of  the  Sir  Arthur  Pearson 
Association  of  War  Blinded  in  1953,  for  his  out- 
standing contribution  to  Canada  and  his  just  and 
understanding  administration  as  chairman  of  the 
C.P.C.  on  behalf  of  all  war  disabled  veterans.  He  is 
soon  to  retire  but  we  value  highly  a continued 
association  as  an  Honorary  member. 


Past  President  Harris  Turner  presenting  a gold 
Honorary  membership  pin  to  Miss  Grace  Worts,  for 
service  to  the  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Association  of 
War  Blinded,  since  its  inception. 

Miss  Worts  is  well  known  to  our  entire  membership 
as  a faithful  assistant  at  all  of  our  functions.  She 
served  as  Recording  Secretary  for  a number  of  years 
and  it  is  with  sincere  appreciation  of  loyal  service 
we  welcome  her  as  an  Honorary  member. 


Honorary  member  Judge  F.  G.  J.  McDonagh 
presenting  an  Honorary  membership  pin  to 
Bass  Dawson  (left)  for  lengthy  service  to  our 
Association.  Bass  is  District  Supervisor,  Casualty 
Section  of  D.V.A.  Welfare  Services  Branch.  He  first 
became  interested  in  our  Association  in  the  mid- 
thirties when,  as  zone  commander  of  the  Canadian 
Legion,  he  was  brought  to  our  annual  meeting  by 
(3  times)  Past  President  W.  C.  Dies,  and  since 
then  has  always  been  ready  to  serve  our  Association 
in  any  capacity. 
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ENJOYABLE  OUTINGS 


A group  of  happy  members  and  friends  at  the 
gala  reception  and  dance,  the  evening  of  June 
17th,  1957. 


Off  for  a never-to-be-forgotten  all  day  trip  to 
Niagara  Falls  and  the  surrounding  fruit  district! 
The  Lady  Hamilton  leaving  the  wharf  in  Toronto 
harbor  with  Canada’s  war  blinded  and  escorts  lining 
the  rails. 


It  is  an  exciting  thrill  to  ride  the  Maid  of  the  Mist 
under  the  Horseshoe  Falls,  and  sense  the  magni- 
tude of  the  mighty  cataract  by  its  roar.  As  guests 
of  the  owners  the  above  group  of  war  blinded  and 
escorts  are  suitably  dressed  and  ready  for  the  thrill. 


Three  Old  Sweats— or— “They  all  ran  after  the 
farmer’s  wife”.  Left  to  right— C.  Purkis,  E.  O. 
Ridler,  R.  “Jock”  Adams. 
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THE  FIRST  PARADE  OF 


EXTRACTS  FROM  PUBLICATIC 


“They  cannot  see,  as  they  march, 
the  impression  they  make;  the  still, 
thoughtful  faces  of  spectators  are 
dark  to  them,  but  they  must  sense 
the  respect,  the  admiration  and  the 
gratitude  they  inspire.” 

“Bay  Street  has  witnessed  many 
stirring  processions,  but  seldom  has 
there  been  as  impressive  and  as 
moving  a parade  as  took  place 
yesterday  (June  18th,  1957)  when 
165  blind  veterans  of  the  two  world 
wars  marched  to  the  City  Hall.” 

“The  highlight  of  the  week  was 
a parade  through  the  city’s  busy 
downtown  financial  district.  This 
was  the  first  time  the  sightless 
veterans  had  paraded  as  a unit, 
and  to  add  to  the  occasion,  the 
first  time  they  had  their  own 
colours  displayed  in  public.  With 
their  red  berets  adjusted  to  a tilt, 
reminiscent  of  nostalgic  memories 
of  parades  long  ago  dismissed,  and 
their  white  canes  held  as  proudly 
as  any  swagger  stick,  the  165  men 
and  2 girls  made  an  impressive 
sight  as  the  parade  approached  the 
Cenotaph  with  the  Salvation  Army 
band  calling  the  pace.” 


CANADA’S  WAR  BLINDED 


“With  their  decorations  and 
medals,  white  canes  held  steady 
they  marched  in  column-of-route 
in  perfect  step  behind  the  band. 
The  column  was  in  threes  — two 
blind  and  a guide  in  the  centre. 
The  guides  were  Boy  Scouts  and 
men  of  the  Navy,  Army  and  Air 
Force,  and  they  held  the  arms  of 
some  veterans  now  past  70.  But  all 
of  them,  the  old  and  the  compara- 
tively young,  heads  up,  marched 
proudly  and  it  was  a proud  sight 
to  see  them  swing  up  the  road  to 
the  Cenotaph.” 


“The  most  distinguished  group 
of  servicemen  and  women  in  the 
realms  of  the  Commonwealth  — 
the  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Association 
of  War  Blinded  — remembered 
their  comrades  and  their  dead  at 
the  City  Hall,  where  Lt.-Col.  Rev. 
Sidney  Lambert,  O.B.E.,  conducted 
the  brief  but  impressive  service.  A 
wreath  was  laid  on  the  Cenotaph 
by  Mrs.  A.  R.  Mallory  of  Ottawa, 
whose  husband,  a blind  veteran, 
died  in  1956.” 


THE  SIR  ARTHUR  PEARSON 


The  following  history  has  been  written  by  H.  M.  Coyle  from  information  gleaned 
from  records  and  a number  of  original  members , most  of  whom  were  dependent 
on  memory.  The  article  is  as  accurate  as  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

“They  cannot  see,  as  they  march,  the  impression  they  make; 
the  still  thoughtful  faces  of  spectators  are  dark  to  them  but 
they  must  sense  the  respect,  the  admiration  and  the  gratitude 
they  inspire.” 

The  above  tribute  and  many  others  were  paid  by  the  Press, 
radio  and  television,  to  the  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Association 
during  its  1957  general  reunion.  Thus,  for  six  days,  an 
organization  which  has  done  much  to  raise  the  stature  and 
dignity  of  the  Canadian  blind,  an  organization  admired  in 
veterans’  circles  for  its  thirty-six  years  of  service  to  veterans, 
was  spotlighted  before  the  people  of  Canada. 

The  effect  of  the  publicity  was  to  raise  questions  among 
the  public,  the  same  questions  that  have  been  asked  by  members  of  other  veterans’ 
groups  for  years.  How  was  the  Association  formed?  Why  was  it  named  after  a British 
civilian?  And  why  is  it  virtually  a group  within  the  framework  of  the  civilian  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind? 

In  answer,  it  may  be  said  that  there  would  be  no  CNIB  today  were  it  not  for  the  170 
men  blinded  in  World  War  I.  They  were  quick  to  realize  that  blindness  presents 
problems  peculiar  to  itself.  They  determined  that  an  organization  must  be  set  up  to 
combat  these  problems.  The  shape  this  organization  took  is  largely  due  to  the  social 
conditions  in  Canada  that  were  pitted  against  this  determination.  Another  important 
factor  influencing  their  endeavours  was  the  experience  gained  by  70  war  blinded 
Canadians  at  St.  Dunstan’s.  At  this  British  establishment  for  the  care  and  training  of 
the  war  blind,  they  learned  that  the  blind  can  lead  a normal,  useful  life.  Back  in 
Canada,  St.  Dunstan’s  was  the  inspiration  that  moved  them  and  the  example  they 
hoped  to  follow. 

Writing  for  the  “All  Clear”,  Colonel  Baker  had  the  following  to  say  about  St. 
Dunstan’s  and  its  founder,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson: 

“The  story  of  St.  Dunstan’s  really  centres  around  Mr.  Cyril  Arthur  Pearson,  a 
successful  newspaperman  who  had  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  He  became 
interested  in  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  First  Great 
War,  Mr.  Pearson  offered  to  help  the  blind  soldiers  returning  from  the  battlefield.  The 
War  Office  accepted  his  proposal  to  organize  a special  training  centre  in  London. 

By  the  autumn  of  1914,  he  had  secured  accommodation  and  there  collected  the  first 
men  who  had  lost  their  sight  serving  in  France.  By  early  in  1915,  the  numbers  had 
outgrown  the  first  location  and  he  then  negotiated  the  loan  of  a large  residence  and 
fourteen  acres  of  land  in  Regent’s  Park,  owned  by  Mr.  Otto  Kahn  of  New  York.  It 
was  named  St.  Dunstan’s  because  an  earlier  owner  had  installed  in  the  clock  tower 
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bells  salvaged  from  the  old  St.  Dunstan’s  Church  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire  of  London. 
Even  this  accommodation  had  to  be  increased  by  the  erection  of  temporary  buildings 
on  the  grounds  and  annexes  in  the  vicinity. 

Canadians,  New  Zealanders,  Australians,  South  Africans  and,  of  course,  British 
soldiers  and  sailors  came  in  a steady  procession.  Altogether  about  2,300  passed  through 
St.  Dunstan’s  up  to  1921,  including  75  of  the  170  Canadians. 

In  the  early  days  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  Mr.  Pearson  decided  that  its  motto  should  be  that 
nothing  can  be  considered  impossible  until  it  has  been  proven  so.  With  this  motto  as 
a guide,  and  remembering  that  the  men  at  St.  Dunstan’s  had  already  acquired  education 
and  experience  while  sighted,  and  that  their  greatest  need  was  adaptation  of  their 
former  training  and  experience  to  their  new  needs,  a great  many  experiments  were 
made.  Many  were  successful,  some  f Ailed,  but  provided  valuable  experience  for  the 
guidance  of  others  who  followed.  In  the  Spring  of  1916,  Mr.  Pearson’s  manifold  service 
was  recognized  by  His  Majesty,  The  King,  and  he  became  Sir  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Bart., 
G.B.E.” 

As  the  blind  of  the  First  Great  War  returned  home,  their  hopes  for  a completely 
veteran  organization,  similar  to  St.  Dunstan’s  were  quickly  dispelled.  Their  numbers 
were  few  compared  to  the  British  war  blind  and  they  were  spread  across  a country 
infinitely  larger  than  Britain.  There  were  not  enough  war  blinded  in  any  one  centre  to 
warrant  a permanent  establishment  to  serve  their  needs.  Then  too,  unlike  St.  Dunstan’s, 
they  had  no  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  from  which  to  draw  knowledge  and 
instruction.  Nevertheless,  it  was  imperative  that  some  agency  be  formed  to  train  the 
blind  to  cope  with  their  disability,  to  provide  jobs  and  prepare  the  blind  to  handle 
them.  The  170  Canadians  blinded  in  the  First  Great  War  had  enjoyed  full  vision  until 
wounded.  The  instant  transformation  from  sight  to  darkness  did  not  wipe  out  the  way 
of  life  accumulated  since  birth.  They  were  resolved  that  blindness  would  change  their 
lives  as  little  as  possible. 

In  Canada,  however,  the  war  blinded  found  that  conditions  were  hardly  conducive 
to  a normal  existence.  After  the  hero’s  welcome,  it  became  evident  that  the  general 
public  associated  blindness  with  weakness  of  mind  and  complete  physical  incompetence. 
Employment  of  the  blind  was  practically  nonexistent,  consequently  begging  was  common 
among  the  civilian  blind.  Mr.  A.  G.  Viets,  the  first  Canadian  blinded  in  World  War  I, 
returned  home  to  receive  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  day  as  compensation  for  his 
disability,  the  same  amount  that  had  been  set  for  Trooper  Malloy,  Canada’s  original 
war  blinded  soldier,  a casualty  of  the  Boer  War.  To  complete  the  dismal  picture,  there 
were  no  facilities  whatever  for  the  training  of  adult  blind. 

There  was  in  operation  at  that  time,  an  establishment  known  as  the  Canadian  Free 
Library  for  the  Blind.  Headed  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Dickson,  President 
of  the  Board  and  Mr.  Sherman  C.  Swift,  Librarian,  the  library, 
consisting  of  some  500  moon  type,  4000  volumes  of  New  York 
Point,  and  only  500  volumes  of  Braille,  was  quartered  in  the 
basement  of  one  of  Toronto’s  public  libraries.  The  services 
of  the  library  were  immediately  offered  to  the  war  blinded 
and  in  1916,  Lieut.-Colonel  E.  A.  Baker  and  Mr.  Viets  accepted 
an  invitation  to  join  the  library  board. 

Forced  to  vacate  their  basement  premises,  the  Free  Library 
for  the  Blind  received  financial  help  from  a Toronto  Women’s 
Musical  Association  and  were  able  to  purchase  a building 
situated  on  University  of  Toronto  leased  property  at  142 
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College  Street.  Here,  in  1917,  they  extended  the  library,  set  aside  one  room  for  occu- 
pational training  and  applied  for  a charter  for  a nation  wide  organization  that  was 
to  be  known  as  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Mr.  Lewis  M.  Wood  joined  the  group  and  became  the  first  sighted  person  on  the 
board  of  directors. 

In  the  meantime,  the  returning  war  blinded  were  voicing  their  dissatisfaction  with 
the  lack  of  a training  programme.  The  press  throughout  Canada  took  up  their  cause 
and  the  embarrassed  Department  of  Soldiers’  Civil  Re-establishment  groped  for  a way 
out  of  the  dilemma.  Their  first  attempts  at  solving  .the  problem  proved  ineffectual, 
serving  only  to  point  out  their  misunderstanding  of  the  situation.  A classic  illustration 
of  their  errors  occurred  when  six  of  the  war  blinded  were  sent  to  the  Halifax  School  for 
the  Blind,  an  institution  set  up  for  the  training  of  blind  youth.  On  their  arrival,  the 
six  veterans  were  advised  by  the  director  that  they  were  to  abide  by  the  existing  rules 
of  the  school.  They  were  to  be  in  bed  by  nine,  there  would  be  no  smoking  and  no 
drinking.  The  six  reacted  like  good  infantrymen  and  the  resultant  spree  shook  the 
school.  The  harassed  director  speedily  made  provisions  for  the  veterans  to  be  billeted 
in  a Halifax  hotel.  Perhaps  this  incident  would  have  come  to  a happy  conclusion  had 
not  the  disastrous  Halifax  explosion  of  December  1917 
blasted  them  out  of  their  luxurious  quarters  and  right  back 
into  the  lap  of  the  Department  of  Soldiers’  Civil  Re-establish- 
ment. 

In  desperation,  the  Department  sought  aid  from  the  newly 
forming  CNIB.  Mr.  Walter  Segsworth,  a dollar-a-year  man, 
acting  as  director  of  vocational  training  of  the  Department 
of  Soldiers  Civil  Re-establishment,  sat  in  on  meetings  of  the 
newly  formed  National  Council  of  the  CNIB,  then  asked  the 
group  to  take  on  the  training  of  the  war  blinded.  Col.  Baker 
advised  that  all  blinded  veterans  be  contacted  to  ascertain 
how  many  wanted  training.  He  further  advised  that  they  be 
given  the  choice  of  returning  to  England  immediately  or  waiting  until  suitable  accom- 
modation could  be  arranged  in  Toronto.  Twelve  men  chose  to  train  at  St.  Dunstan’s. 
Twenty-three  desired  training  in  Canada  as  soon  as  possible. 

Armed  with  a charter  and  a promise  by  the  government  to  finance  the  training  of 
the  war  blinded,  the  CNIB  went  into  operation  in  1918  with  Mr.  Lewis  M.  Wood  as 
president.  Thus  the  Institute  took  shape,  a unique  mixture  of  soldiers,  civilians,  sighted 
and  blind.  That  same  year,  a building  was  leased  on  Beverley  Street  where  there  was 
room  for  both  living  and  training  quarters.  On  his  visit  to  Canada  in  1919,  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  agreed  formally  that  these  premises  should  bear  his  name.  Thereafter,  this 
well-known  headquarters  of  the  CNIB  has  been  known  as  Pearson  Hall.  In  the 
meantime,  Colonel  Baker  had  accepted  a post  in  Ottawa  as  advisor  to  the  Department 
of  Soldiers’  Civil  Re-establishment  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the  war  blinded. 

* As  the  war  blinded  training  programme  became  well  established,  the  Institute  sought 
to  carry  out  its  wider  purpose,  that  of  caring  for  the  blind  in  general.  During  the  rapid 
expansion  which  followed,  many  of  the  war  blinded  feared  they  would  lose  their 
identity  as  veterans  in  the  growing  organization.  A number  of  them,  most  of  whom 
were  associated  with  the  Institute,  planned  therefore  to  start  their  own  club,  one  that 
would  deal  exclusively  with  veterans  affairs.  Mr.  Harvey  Lynes,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  movement,  writes: 

“In  1921,  a small  group  of  blinded  soldiers  of  Canada  felt  that  it  was  important  to 


organize  into  some  sort  of  society  for  men  and  women  who  had  suffered  blindness  as  a 
result  of  service  with  the  Canadian  Army.  One  of  the  main  thoughts  was,  of  course,  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  group  both  from  the  standpoint  of  pensions  legislation, 
vocational  training  and  aftercare.  It  was  felt  that  as  an  organization  we  would  be 
heard  and  listened  to  and  it  would  provide  us  with  an  opportunity  to  do  what  we 
could  in  the  interests  of  the  civilian  blinded.  Our  thinking  on  the  matter  was  heightened 
by  the  tragic  death  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  head  of  St.  Dunstan’s  of  London,  England, 
from  whom  we  were  keenly  aware  had  come  the  training  programme  for  all  people 
without  sight,  in  particular  our  own.  Therefore,  it  was  agreed  that  a Canadian 
organization  would  be  set  up  to  be  known  as  the  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Club  of  Blinded 
Soldiers  and  Sailors.  A constitution  committee  was  named,  with  your  writer  as  chairman, 
and  after  receiving  permission  from  Lady  Ethel  Pearson  to  use  the  name  of  her  late 
husband  our  work  went  forward  quickly.  Meetings  were  held 
by  the  constitution  committee  which  resulted  in  the  drawing 
up  of  satisfactory  aims  and  objects  of  the  new  organization, 
with  some  governing  clauses  in  connection  with  the  naming 
of  officers  and  policies,  etc.  All  available  blinded  ex-service 
men  and  women  were  contacted.  A meeting  was  held  at 
Pearson  Hall.  The  whole  plan  was  acceptable  to  the  member- 
ship at  large  and  the  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Club  of  Blinded 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  started  functioning,  with  the  writer  as 
charter  president.  We  agreed  to  work  with  other  veterans’ 
groups  in  presenting  briefs  to  parliamentary  committees  and 
interested  commissions  in  the  capital  city. 

For  many  years  the  blinded  soldiers  of  this  country  were  very  prominent  in  the  work 
of  securing  much  needed  consideration  for  disabled  ex-servicemen  and  women  and  their 
dependents.  While  this  work  went  on  for  years  without  interruption  and  produced 
results  considered  fairly  satisfactory  at  the  time,  other  matters  took  up  the  attention 
of  the  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Executive.  In  1922  a bronze  plaque  to  the  memory  of  our 
late  chieftain  was  set  into  the  wall  of  the  main  entrance  of  Pearson  Hall.  This  function 
was  very  carefully  arranged  and  brought  much  recognition  for  the  work  and  achieve- 
ments of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  and  his  St.  Dunstan’s  training  school. 

Conventions  of  our  group  were  held  annually  and  provided  a fine  sounding-board 
for  the  thoughts  of  many  of  our  members  and  friends  who  joined  with  us  in  furthering 
the  work  of  the  Association. 

Our  social  activities  were  many  and  varied.  Two  highlights  stand  out  in  my  memory. 
First,  the  part  we  played  in  the  Canadian  welcome  to  their  Majesties,  the  King  and 
Queen  in  the  year  1939.  Secondly,  and  certainly  very  important,  was  the  unselfish  way 
in  which  our  members  gave  of  their  money  and  time  during  the  war  years  1939  to 
1945,  assisting  the  national  government  in  its  war  and  victory  bond  efforts  and  shipping 
food  and  much  needed  supplies  to  our  counterparts  in  the  United  Kingdom.  We  also 
were  quick  to  do  what  we  could  for  Canadians  suffering  loss  of  vision,  including  some 
who  were  made  prisoners-of-war,  at  the  same  time  not  overlooking  their  families  and 
dependents  in  this  country. 

Blinded  soldiers  have  been  anything  but  selfish.  They  have  done  much  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  civilian  blinded  from  coast  to  coast.” 

In  1920  the  Institute  suffered  a financial  crisis  and  Colonel  Baker  returned  from 
Ottawa  to  take  the  post  of  general  secretary.  That  same  year,  the  membership  of  the 
new  club  asked  him  to  act  as  their  secretary.  He  accepted  and  held  that  office  until 
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1954,  when  he  was  relieved  by  Captain  F.  J.  L.  Woodcock.  Thus  the  wheel  had  turned 
full  circle,  the  war  blinded  had  joined  with  the  civilian  blirld  to  form  the  CNIB.  The 
organization  of  their  own  club  was,  in  a sense,  a withdrawal  from  the  Institute.  Then, 
the  installation  of  Colonel  Baker,  a high  official  of  the  Institute,  as  secretary  of  the 
Club  was,  in  effect,  a return  to  the  CNIB.  Although  the  relationship  between  the 
Institute  and  the  Club  was  intricate,  the  Institute  deals  mainly  in  the  training  of  the 
war  blinded  and  the  administration  of  aftercare*  while  the  Club  determines  its  policies 
toward  pensions  and  other  veterans’  affairs. 

Although  many  of  the  war  blinded  had  been  active  members  of  other  veterans’ 
groups  prior  to  the  organization  of  their  own  club,  their  presence  as  a distinct  disability 
group  was  not  felt  until  1922.  Since  that  date,  very  few  issues  in  the  field  of  veterans’ 
affairs  have  escaped  their  attention  and  participation. 

The  War  Blinded  joined  forces  with  the  War  Amps,  and  the  War  Pensioners  in 
1924.  Calling  themselves  the  “Big  Three’’,  they  sought  to  improve  veterans’  legislation. 
At  that  time  there  was  a particularly  unfair  pension’s  rule  which  stated  that  widows  of 
pensioners,  who  had  married  after  the  appearance  of  the  disability,  were  ineligible  to 
receive  widows’  pensions.  Taking  as  a test  case,  a widowed  English  war  bride  of  a 
blinded  Canadian  soldier,  the  “Big  Three”  fought  the  ruling  for  a year  and  won  a 
pension  for  the  lady  just  following  the  last  payment  of  her  husband’s  soldier’s  insurance. 

In  the  years  between  the  wars,  the  pension  structure  was  established  as  we  know  it 
today.  Efforts  of  veterans’  groups,  including  the  War  Blinded,  gained  a basic  pension 
equal  for  all  ranks  below  that  of  field  offic'er,  instead  of  the  old  system  of  bonuses  paid 
in  varying  amounts  according  to  rank. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  2 the  war  blinded  met  and  renamed  their  organiza- 
tion the  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Association  of  War  Blinded.  Thus  they  were  prepared  to 
represent  blinded  veterans  of  all  three  services.  During  this  same  period,  the  old 
D.S.C.R.  was  undergoing  changes  in  name  and  character.  Ultimately  known  as  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  it  presented  a rehabilitation  programme  for  veterans 
of  World  War  2 that  was  unsurpassed. 

Officials  of  the  DVA,  the  CNIB  and  the  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Association  of  War 

Blinded  met  and  prepared  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  World  War  2 blind.  As  a 

result,  an  excellent  training  scheme,  financed  by  the  DVA  and  administered  by  the 
CNIB  was  provided  the  returning  servicemen.  The  late  Lady  Virginia  Kemp  presented 
the  war  blinded  with  a residence  close  to  the  training  quarters. 

As  anticipated,  the  advances  of  the  Canadian  Forces  were  measured  by  the  dead  and 
the  maimed.  And  the  veterans  of  Mons,  Ypres  and  Passchendaele  were  joined  by  those 

of  Casino,  Falaise  and  Hong  Kong  in  the  ranks  of  the  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Association. 

The  new  members  soon  realized  the  value  of  the  Association.  The  post  war  boom 
brought  rising  prices  and  it  was  due  to  the  work  of  the  veterans’  groups  that  pensions 
were  not  left  hopelessly  behind. 

An  event  of  particular  importance  to  the  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Association  and  other 
small  organizations  occurred  in  1944  when  the  National  Council  of  Veteran  Associa- 
tions in  Canada,  was  formed.  Originally  set  up  as  a discussion  group,  the  Council  now 
actively  represents  the  War  Amputations  of  Canada,  the  War  Pensioners  of  Canada, 
the  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Association  of  War  Blinded,  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
Veterans  in  Canada,  the  Canadian  Corps  Association,  the  Canadian  Paraplegic  Associa- 
tion, the  Canadian  Council  of  Industrial  War  Veterans  Association,  and  the  Hong  Kong 
Veterans  Association.  The  importance  to  the  small  groups  lies  in  the  provision  that 
each  member  organization  has  only  one  vote,  and  each  proposal  must  be  unanimously 
agreed  to,  before  it  is  acted  upon.  Thus  the  war  blinded  shares  authority  equally  with 
its  comparatively  giant  kindred  associations  and  a brief  submitted  by  them  may  go  to 
Ottawa  supported  by  thousands  of  veterans. 
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Although  the  odds  were  high  against  a successful  organization  for  the  war  blinded 
owing  to  its  small  and  scattered  membership,  the  Association  can  now  look  back  to 
thirty-six  years  of  excellent  service  to  the  war  veteran.  The  high  attendance  and  keen 
participation  shown  at  the  recent  general  reunion  seem  to  promise  an  equally  active 
future. 

An  account  of  this  length  does  not  permit  the  naming  of  everyone  responsible  for 
the  success  of  the  Association.  The  very  nature  of  the  organization  has  thrown  the 
bulk  of  responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  the  National  Executive.  However,  the 
executive  have  been  aided  in  their  efforts  by  a host  of  friends  outside  the  Association. 
It  is  doubtful  that  past  achievements  would  have  been  possible  without  the  help 
received  from  private  citizens,  officers  of  kindred  associations,  officials  of  the  DVA  and 
the  Pension  Commission. 

The  war  blinded  of  the  First  War  were  fortunate  in  having  a group  of  VAD  s take 
command  of  their  residence  in  1918.  Convened  by  Mrs.  W.  R.  Riddell  as  the  Women’s 
Committee  of  Pearson  Hall,  they  took  over  the  hundred  and  one  tasks  necessary  to  the 
operation  of  such  an  establishment,  provided  entertainment  and  brightened  the  atmos- 
phere in  general.  Today,  with  Mrs.  Charles  Gorman  as  convener,  they  still  lend 
assistance,  aiding  at  functions,  providing  transportation  and  visiting  the  war  blinded 
in  hospital. 

The  outstanding  work  of  Miss  Clara  Sutherland  was  officially  recognized  in  1947, 
when  she  was  made  an  honorary  vice-president  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Harris  Turner,  a past  president  of  the  Association,  recalls  his  first  impressions  of 
the  Women’s  Committee.  “My  wife  and  I were  in  Toronto  and  attended  a dance  given 
in  the  old  club  rooms  on  Beverley  Street.  We  were  greeted  at  the  ballroom  door  by 
three  ladies,  Miss  Clara  Sutherland,  Miss  Elsinore  C.  Burns  and  Miss  Elsie  Thorne.  Their 
warm  welcome  made  us  feel  immediately  at  home.  My  wife  told  me  that  these  three 
ladies  and  *several  others  who  assisted  them  were  in  evening  dress.  Why  this  fact  should 
have  affected  me  I have  never  been  able  to  determine  but  for  some  psychological  reason 
it  gave  me  a tremendous  lift.  In  some  subtle  way  it  conveyed  to  me  that  after  being 
pitied,  coddled,  extravagantly  praised,  cautiously  handled  like  delicate  children  and 
set  apart  as  a group  of  beings  different  from  all  others,  we  blinded  servicemen  were  to 
be  treated  from  now  on  as  just  people  to  be  relied  upon  to  respond  normally  to  the 
normal  customs  and  average  conditions  of  civilized  living. 

These  Toronto  girls,  who  donned  their  best  clothes  to  greet  men  who  could  not  see 
them,  did  more  for  their  morale  than  a hundred  encouraging  speeches  or  a dozen 
offers  of  badly-needed  assistance.” 

The  last  forty  years  have  seen  the  CNIB  progress  to  a point  beyond  the  fondest 
dreams  of  the  group  that  laid  their  plans  for  a national  organization  back  in  the  old 
Free  Lending  Library. 

Today  there  are  centres  in  every  populated  area  of  Canada.  Pearson  Hall  in  Toronto 
was  soon  outgrown.  Residences,  industry  and  warehouses  were  located  elsewhere  in  the 
city.  On  April  16,  1956,  BAKER  WOOD,  a modern  centre  was  officially  opened  on 
Bayview  Avenue,  bringing  all  the  services  in  the  city  under  one  roof.  It  is  here,  in  a 
large  well-furnished  clubroom,  that  the  colours  of  the  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Association 
of  War  Blinded  now  stand. 

The  bond  formed  between  Canada’s  war  blinded  and  St.  Dunstan’s  during  the 
First  Great  War  was  strengthened  in  World  War  2,  when  St.  Dunstan’s,  headed  by  Sir 
Ian  Fraser,  again  welcomed  blinded  Canadian  troops  at  its  residences  and  training 
quarters.  Despite  time  and  distance  the  ties  are  strong  today.  Thus,  there  is  continued 
co-operation  among  the  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Association,  St.  Dunstan’s  and  the  CNIB 
which  were  once  described  by  Colonel  Baker  as,  “a  trinity  of  service  to  the  Canadian 
war  blinded”. 

H.  M.  Coyle. 
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Capt.  F.  J.  L.  Woodcock 
Secretary, 
Reunion  Chairman 


CHAIRMAN’S  MESSAGE 

The  huge  success  of  our  1957  Reunion  was  mainly  due  to 
the  generous  response  on  the  part  of  firms,  organizations 
and  individuals  who  sponsored  and  assisted  in  the  various 
events  of  a full  week’s  programme.  To  each  we  express 
sincere  appreciation  and  our  special  thanks  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs,  whose  staff  generously  co-operated 
in  every  possible  way. 

151  active  members  attended,  with  146  escorts— a total  of 
297  plus  our  Honorary  members  and  10  invited  guests  of 
the  Association.  In  addition  there  were  21  willing  hands  in 
constant  attendance,  assisting  at  functions. 

The  programme,  in  detail,  is  already  on  record  and  very 
vivid  in  the  memories  of  all.  The  majority  of  members  present  expressed  in  writing, 
their  appreciation  of  a wonderful  time,  and  messages  of  this  type  are  still  being  received. 

To  mention  the  highlights.  Monday’s  visit  to  the  new  CNIB  National  and  Ontario 
Division  Service  Centre  — BAKER  WOOD  — was  an  amazing  revelation  to  all  our 
members.  A perfect  mixer  was  the  gathering  of  all  our  friends  at  a Reception  and 
Dance,  on  Monday  evening.  Perhaps  the  most  impressive  event  of  the  week  was  the 
first  Parade  of  Canada’s  war  blinded.  With  uniformed  members  of  the  three  Armed 
Services  and  Queen’s  Scouts  acting  as  escorts,  the  Salvation  Army  Band  led  our  Parade 
from  the  King  Edward  Hotel  up  Bay  St.,  to  the  Cenotaph,  for  the  placing  of  a wreath 
and  memorial  service. 

There  had  been  some  nervous  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  Executive,  regarding 
the  parade  attendance  but  I must  say,  as  Reunion  Chairman,  the  writer  was  over- 
whelmed at  fall-in  time,  by  the  mass  participation,  in  spite  of  the  heat.  I think  most 
of  us  now  realize  the  terrific  impression  made  on  the  citizens  of  Toronto  who  witnessed 
the  event,  and  feel  sure  that  most  of  us  sensed  it  during  the  parade.  Following  the 
parade  Controller  Jean  Newman,  representing  Mayor  Phillips,  received  our  group  at  a 
civic  luncheon  in  the  King  Edward  Hotel. 

The  full  programme  of  events  on  Wednesday,  June  19th— T.  Eaton  Co.,  luncheon  at 
the  Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club,  Lady  Kemp’s  Garden  Party  and  Toronto  Branch  of 
The  War  Amputations  of  Canada  Stag  Party,  were  well  suited  to  meeting  old  comrades 
and  reliving  the  past 

It  would  be  remiss  of  me  at  this  point  if  I neglected  to  mention  that  in  spite  of  her 
critically  ill-health,  Lady  Kemp  insisted  that  the  Garden  Party  take  place  as  planned 
and  although  we  did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  it  proved  to  be  the  last  function  held  at 
Castle  Frank.  Lady  Kemp  died  on  Wednesday,  June  26th,  1957.  The  Sir  Arthur  Pearson 
Association  of  War  Blinded  lost  a gracious  lady  patron  and  a generous  and  devoted 
friend,  as  did  all  the  blind  in  Canada. 

Good  weather  also  blessed  us  during  the  wonderful  Ontario  Government  all-day 
outing  across  Lake  Ontario  to  Niagara  Falls,  the  trip  as  guests  of  the  Maid  of  the  Mist 
and  tour  of  the  Welland  Canal  and  fruit  district.  From  the  lips  of  some  of  our  members’ 
wives  the  writer  heard  such  expressions  as  “I  have  dreamed  of  a trip  like  this  all  my 
life  but  never  dreamt  it  would  come  true”.  Once  again,  it  proved  to  be  an  ideal 
opportunity  for  members  to  get  together. 

In  the  midst  of  a busy  business  day,  on  Friday,  June  21st,  the  Imperial  Oil  luncheon 
was  a most  enjoyable  event.  The  day  was  climaxed  by  the  closing  reunion  banquet  and 
entertainment. 

Our  business  sessions  during  the  reunion  covered  a variety  of  important  subjects  and 
proved  a splendid  opportunity  for  individuals  to  express  themselves.  Most  outstanding 
was  the  unanimous  agreement  and  expressed  opinions  that  the  war  blinded  be  given 
free  hospitalization  for  all  conditions  because  of  the  many  unacknowledged  disabilities 
consequential  to  blindness;  that  the  pension  and  allowance  be  continued  for  one  year, 
to  the  widow,  following  the  death  of  one  of  our  comrades,  in  order  to  permit  her  to 
make  satisfactory  financial  adjustment  and  time  to  rehabilitate  herself  and  dependents; 
that  a blind  war  veteran’s  allowance  recipient  be  permitted  an  additional  $10.00  per 
month  permissible  income,  as  does  a married  war  veteran’s  allowance  recipient  with  a 
blind  spouse. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  a representative  from  each  of  our  Social  Clubs  across 
Canada  be  brought  to  Toronto  every  second  year— the  first  annual  meeting  of  this  type 
to  be  in  January  1959.  The  entire  Executive  are  looking  forward  to  this  meeting  with 
its  opportunity  of  broader  representation  and  expression  of  members’  wishes. 


F.  J.  L.  Woodcock,  Reunion  Chairman. 
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Colours  presented  to  the  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  Association  of  War  Blinded 
by  Lady  Arthur  Pearson  in  7927.  Dedi- 
cated on  December  9th,  1934. 


The  Queen's  colours  presented  to  our 
Association  in  June  1957,  by  Col. 
J.  E.  Wilson,  A \.C. 


Patrons— Lady  Kemp,  L.  M.  Wood,  C.B.E. 

Honorary  President— Lieut.-Col.  the  Rev.  Sidney  Lambert,  O.B.E. 

Honorary  Vice-Presidents— Miss  Clara  M.  Sutherland,  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  O.B.E., 
M.C.,  Croix  de  Guerre. 

Honorary  Secretary—].  P.  Lynes. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the  Annual  Business  Meeting  June  21st,  1957— 

President— W . M.  Mayne. 

1st  Vice-President— D.  W.  Ferguson. 

2nd  Vice-President—].  W.  Chatwell. 

Secretary— F.  J.  L.  Woodcock. 

Treasurer— W . C.  Dies. 


Members  of  National  Executive—].  J.  Doucet,  Wm.  Jones,  L.  G.  Carter. 


Chairmen  of  Social  Clubs— 

Ward  Snyder,  Manitoba. 

C.  Dion,  Province  of  Quebec. 
Out-of-Town  Representatives— 

C.  Davey,  Newfoundland. 

H.  D.  Hines,  Nova  Scotia. 

S.  E.  Clark,  New  Brunswick. 
J.  P.  Giroux,  Ottawa. 


R.  S.  Morland,  B.C. Mainland. 

C.  F.  Hornsby,  Vancouver  Island 

C.  Davino,  Hamilton. 

G.  Foster,  Saskatchewan. 

R.  V.  Hewlett,  Alberta. 


Past  Presidents—].  H.  Lynes,  D.  J.  McDougall,  W.  C.  Dies,  A.  G.  Viets,  J.  W.  Doiron, 
Alex  Graham,  W.  L.  Williamson,  Harris  Turner,  F.  J.  L.  Woodcock, 
L.  G.  Tomczak. 


Honorary  Members— R.  E.  Myers,  His  Hon.  Judge  F.  G.  J.  McDonagh,  Brigadier  J.  L. 
Melville,  Bass  Dawson,  Miss  Grace  Worts, 

and  the  following  V.A.D.s  who  have  faithfully  served  us  since  World  War  1— 

Mrs.  Charles  Gorman,  Miss  Florence  Stuart,  Miss  Elsinore  C.  Burns,  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Bogart,  Miss  Margaret  Saer,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Walker,  Mrs.  Harold  Hansen, 
Miss  May  Cameron,  Miss  Olive  Purvis,  Miss  Ailsa  Lee,  Miss  Hazel  Chap- 
man, Miss  Evelyn  Bryce,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Murray,  Miss  Dora  Hudson,  Miss 
Lillian  Crowson,  Miss  Isabel  McCullough. 
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ASSOCIATION  MEMBERS 


Lieut.-Col.  the  Rev.  Sidney  E.  Lambert,  O.B.E.,  Honorary  President 
of  the  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Association  of  War  Blinded. 


FIRST  GREAT  WAR 


NEWFOUNDLAND: 

C.  Davey 

NOVA  SCOTIA: 

R.  W.  Culling 
Wallace  Gear 
G.  E.  Holland 

J.  R.  MacPherson 

NEW  BRUNSWICK: 
T.  Gamblin 
W.  H.  Smith 

QUEBEC: 

T.  A.  G.  Bishop 
Charles  Dube 
Thos.  Gordon 

S.  W.  Johnson 
Florence  Leamy 

A.  E.  Lindsay 

B.  Phipps 
G.  S.  Robb 

F.  C.  Squarey 

A.  Whalen 

ONTARIO 
R.  Adams 
George  Amos 
E.  A.  Baker 

D.  Barker 

L.  B.  Barnum 
Thos.  Barry 

G.  Bongard 
J.  G.  Brown 

C.  R.  Carnegie 
J.  D.  Cheatley 
W.  C.  Dies 

J.  W.  Doiron 
R.  Fazackerley 
A.  Foster 
W.  G.  Gibson 
J.  J.  Hand 
A.  J.  Hawkins 


A.  C.  Higgins 

R.  Hill 
Charles  Hilton 

E.  A.  Howse 
Wm.  J.  Jones 
Wm.  Lamont 

C.  M.  Leslie 
J.  H.  Lynes 
H.  MacDonald 

F.  R.  Malcolm 
Thos.  Manson 

D.  J.  McDougall 

M.  I.  McFarlane 
J.  D.  McIntosh 
A.  Meeks 

J.  A.  Merrell 
L.  A.  Murray 

S.  Osborne 

W.  J.  Oxenham 
J.  H.  Palmer 
C.  Purkis 

E.  O.  Ridler 
J.  F.  Saunders 
A.  Shute 

J.  Stephen 
S.  L.  Stouffer 

G.  Taylor 

N.  Topping 

R.  A.  Whyte 

W.  L.  Williamson 

S.  Woodhouse 
MANITOBA: 

A.  S.  Douglas 

F.  L.  Evans 
N.  A.  Fraser 
Wm.  Kinlock 
P.  Lapierre 
W.  E.  Snyder 

SASKATCHEWAN: 

G.  Foster 


L.  R.  Storms 

G.  H.  Turner 

ALBERTA: 

J.  L.  Ferry 

L.  B.  Hopkins 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA: 

E.  Beckham 
J.  M.  Carter 
R.  P.  Davis 
Harry  Day 
W.  H.  Foster 

H.  H.  Gilmore 
G.  H.  Godwin 
W.  G.  Hempseed 

O.  Hogan 

C.  F.  Hornsby 
J.  Huddleston 
Thos.  Ireland 

G.  A.  Jacques 

M.  Marshall 

B.  Mayell 

R.  S.  Morland 

C.  G.  Murdoch 

P.  W.  Ogilvy 
A.  S.  Paul 

T.  E.  Phelps 
Wm.  E.  Ridley 
M.  C.  Robinson 
G H.  Simpson 
A.  B.  Taylor 
W.  J.  Tuey 
E.  J.  Turner 
Harris  Turner 
C.  A.  White 
J.  H.  Wilson 

H.  Wood  field 

UNITED  STATES: 

A.  L.  MacLean 
J.  E.  Sterling 


SECOND  GREAT  WAR 


NEWFOUNDLAND: 
Robert  Durdle 

NOVA  SCOTIA: 

G.  A.  Ferguson 

A.  W.  Hill 

H.  D.  Hines 
Wm.  Lavers 

G.  L.  McLaughlin 

J.  A.  Pratt 

H.  W.  VanNorden 

NEW  BRUNSWICK: 

C.  E.  Capson 
S.  E.  Clark 
Azade  Frigault 

J.  T.  Killam 
V.  J.  Payne 
L.  Theriault 

R.  M.  Thompson 

QUEBEC: 

J.  A.  G.  Barrette 

E.  A.  Batley 
Marcel  Beaudoin 

E.  Blanchette 
Robert  Bourget 
Maurice  Campeau 

B.  Castonguay 

K.  L.  Chesser 

F.  Cinq-Mars 

C.  H.  Clarke 

J.  A.  O.  Desjardins 

C.  Dion 

R.  Dolbec 

E.  W.  Elson 
Lome  Findlay 

R.  Gravelle 
Wm.  J.  Harlow 

F.  G.  J.  Huneault 
Westley  Irving 
Israel  Jacques 

J.  E.  Lachance 
Weston  Mann 
H.  P.  Menard 

D.  W.  Moffett 
Gordon  Murray 
George  Picotte 

L.  M.  Robertson 

G.  Robitaille 
J.  J.  Roussel 

G.  P.  Roy 

J.  G.  St.  Jean 
R.  Sigouin 
A.  Tetreault 

ONTARIO: 

Odiel  Alliet 


K.  C.  Bailey 

G.  J.  Barrett 

H.  W.  Bartlett 
J.  F.  Basden 
John  H.  Bell 

L.  J.  Blemkie 
J.  Bollenback 
W.  J.  Bond 

G.  Buckley 

L.  G.  Carter 
J.  W.  Chat  well 
P.  J.  Chovancek 

H.  M.  Coyle 

N.  D.  G.  D’Amours 

C.  J.  Davino 

G.  V.  Deveau 

D.  M.  Dorward 

J.  J.  Doucet 

E.  A.  Dunlop 

D.  W.  Ferguson 
C.  R.  Flynn 

K.  H.  Gates 
J.  P.  Giroux 

C.  G.  Glump 
J.  S.  Gurski 
Bernard  Haley 

J.  A.  Hammerton 
J.  R.  N.  Henry 

S.  C.  Henry 

V.  Hewett 

R.  S.  Hunter 

H.  J.  Irvine 

D.  A.  Jamieson 

W.  H.  Jones 
J.  A.  Lovie 
Donald  Lowe 

M.  J.  Luba 
A.  J.  Lyall 

E.  F.  MacDonald 
W.  M.  Mayne 

M.  J.  McCardell 
Lawson  Moores 

F.  J.  Morrison 
Allan  Park 

J.  W.  Roberts 

J.  F.  Robertson 
R.  J.  Schofield 

E.  A.  Sharp 

R.  L.  Shortt 
A.  E.  Smith 

L.  G.  Smith 

G.  J.  Staples 

E.  C.  Terrill 

K.  A.  Thompson 

L.  G.  Tomczak 

H.  W.  VanKoughnet 

F.  E.  Weiler 


V.  R.  Williams 
C.  R.  Wilson 

F.  J.  L.  Woodcock 

MANITOBA: 

Thomas  Bates 
J.  Albert  Boyer 
H.  L.  Burke 
J.  Campbell 

S.  W.  Crozier 

C.  W.  Gemmill 

G.  D.  Gillis 

G.  R.  Harrison 

O.  A.  Holden 
G.  A.  Humphrey 

W.  H.  Keele 
Wm.  Kyrniski 

D.  B.  Lynch 
A.  W.  Macder 
Paul  Michalek 

P.  M.  Moysey 
David  Nanowin 
P.  H.  Palmer 
C.  K.  Slater 
Ruth  Slater 

T.  O.  Smith 
G.  P.  Sweeney 

L.  E.  W.  Thompson 
G.  E.  Williamson 

SASKATCHEWAN: 

N.  R.  Hamilton 
J.  Hopper 

T.  J.  Hunter 

L.  W.  Miller 

J.  G.  R.  Paradis 
Ross  C.  Purse 
Frederick  Schnell 

T.  Schultz 

ALBERTA: 

G.  D.  Alford 
G.  P.  Buchanan 

R.  V.  Hewlett 
F.  Koenig 

S.  D.  Kravinchuk 
Frederick  Lund 
Ann  Michielin 
A.  J.  Nunan 
Russell  K.  Rose 
J.  T.  Rutherford 
W.  H.  Simmons 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA: 

T.  W.  E.  Anderson 
C.  A.  Bowes 

T.  A.  Burge 

M.  J.  Carlton 


C.  M.  Corbett 
Wm.  J.  Furze 
Arthur  Harbo 
Lewis  McDonald 
E.  C.  McFarland 
Donald  McPherson 
A.  P.  Perkins 
Richard  Randall 
John  M.  Reid 
W.  C.  Resch 
W.  L.  F.  Scott 

C.  T.  Smale 
Wm.  Strain 

D.  M.  Waddington 
A.  R.  Webb 

Ivan  R.  White 
John  B.  Windsor 
John  S.  Wooley 

UNITED  STATES: 

C.  V.  Ausmundson 
A.  J.  Corbeil 
Michael  Haddad 

CANADIAN 
WAR  BLINDED 
LIVING  ABROAD: 

W.W.  1: 

W.  H.  Agate 
A.  Anderson 
J.  Anderson 

E.  Bowler 

J.  C.  Brown 

J.  A.  D.  Cochrane-Barnett 

M.  F.  Costello 

A.  Hermon 

F.  V.  Hesketh 
George  Loomis 

B.  Lovie 
W.  McKay 

G.  Price 

C.  Ray 

T.  G.  Roden 
E.  W.  Savage 
A.  R.  Spence 
W.  Tout 

S.  S.  Tyler 
C.  F.  Vigar 
W.  H.  Wright 
R.  Young 

W.W.  2: 

L.  M.  Androlia 
G.  R.  Belcher 

N.  H.  Daniel 

T.  O.  Lukes 
R.  J.  Pilon 
Wm.  M.  Robinson 


Colonel  E.  A.  Baker  (centre)  chats  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
S.  Paul  from  Victoria,  British  Columbia  and  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Clark  and 
his  lovely  daughter  Janet,  from  Woodstock,  New  Brunswick. 


A general  view  of  The  Toronto  Civic  Luncheon,  King  Edward 
Hotel,  June  18th,  1957. 


